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it was wrong and that it must eventually be abolished
if the United States was to continue as a single nation,
Douglas had no such convictions. His argument was
that the slave States and free States should and could
continue to live side by side in peace, and so long as they
did that he did not worry himself whether slavery was
right or wrong. In the end Douglas won the election,
but Lincoln had actually gained more than he had lost.
His views on slavery, as set forth in his speeches, spread
far beyond the boundaries of his own State. Extracts
from his speeches were published in papers all over the
country, and as the quarrel between the slave States and
the free States became hotter and more violent, those
people who believed in equal rights for all men, whether
black or white, began to look upon him as their cham-
pion, while the supporters of slavery gradually came to
regard him as their greatest foe. So from an obscure
lawyer Lincoln in a short space of time became a figure
of national importance, placed in that position by his
own steadfast convictions of what was right and what
was wrong.

Events were now moving fast towards the terrific
climax which was to crown Lincoln's life. In 1860
a new Presidential election was due, and Abraham
Lincoln, still Honest Abe to his intimate friends and
townsmen, was put forward as the candidate of the
Republican Party and eventually elected. The son of
an ignorant carpenter had become President of the
United States, and as though his election was a match
placed to a powder magazine, the quarrel which had
been fermenting between the North and South for so